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THE "FREE-STATE LETTER" OF JUDGE 
GEORGE H. WILLIAMS.* 

SLAVERY IN OREGON. 

Editor Statesman— Sir : Though I have resided in Oregon 
more than four years, I have never appeared in the news- 
papers to discuss any question, public or private, and would 
prefer not to do so now; but deferring to the judgment of 
personal and party friends, and under the rule prescribed by 
you for correspondence of this kind, I have concluded to 
trouble your readers with an article upon slavery in Oregon. 

I have no pleasure in the question— nothing directly to 
gain— perchance something to lose by its discussion. Expect- 
ing, however, to have my home in this country, I confess to 
some solicitude that a question so deeply affecting all its 
interests should be fully discussed and wisely decided. Views 
like those here presented are not premature at this time. 
Much has been said for slavery. Candidates for office have 
become its champions on the stump— documents have been 
circulated— a paper has been set up for its advocacy. These 
things invite, in fact, force discussion. Men are rapidly, 
perhaps inconsiderately, taking sides, and determining as to 
their votes upon this question. Differing reluctantly from 
many friends for whose opinions I have respect, I am con- 
strained to think that Oregon had better become a non-slave- 
holding State. I shall argue with facts and figures in favor 
of this position. I ask those concerned carefully and dispas- 
sionately to consider the subject in all its bearings, then do 
in reference thereto what judgment dictates to be done. I 
appreciate the magnitude of the theme. To discuss all its 
features and effects, one must know, like a spirit of the past, 
and speak life a sibyl of the future. Conscious that this 
slavery discussion has shaken the pillars of the republic— 
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has rent the most powerful church of the nation in twain — 
has appeared upon the plains of Kansas with fierce strife 
and bloodshed; I address myself to it, feeling somewhat as 
I would to approach a cloud charged with lightning and a 
whirlwind. I hope, however, that the controversy will not 
grow up in bitterness, and bear its fruit in convulsions here, 
as it has elsewhere, but that good feeling and moderation 
may prevail in all that is said or done about the matter. 

Whatever else may be alleged against those who oppose 
slavery in Oregon, they cannot, as it seems to me, be charged 
with commencing the contest about it. Daniel Webster said 
in his celebrated speech of March 7th, 1850, in the Senate of 
the United States, that God had fixed the natural limits of 
slavery southward of this, and though dead, his words yet 
live and are true. On the 26th day of July, a. d. 1845, the 
real pathfinders and pioneers to the Pacific Coast resolved 
that "slavery or involuntary servitude should not exist in 
this Territory." On the 14th day of August, 1848, the Con- 
gress of the United States, by a law voted for by Stephen A. 
Douglas, and approved by Jas. K. Polk, declared that "slav- 
ery should not exist in Oregon." People came here— laws 
have been enacted— social habits formed— an entire system 
of polity set up, and I, and those who think with me now, 
seek nothing but a continuation of this state of things, which 
these laws of God and man have established. 

I quarrel with no one whose honest feelings or prejudices 
incline him to favor the institution of slavery, but when any 
man says that slavery would be an advantage to Oregon if 
adopted here, I must be permitted respectfully to dispute the 
correctness of his judgment. So far as I am able to judge of 
myself, I have no objections to local slavery. I do not re- 
proach the slaveholders of the South for holding slaves. I 
consider them as high-minded, honorable, and humane a 
class of men as can be found in the world, and throughout the 
slavery agitation have contended that they were "more 
sinned against than sinning." 

Wise, patriotic and just were the fathers of the Republic, 
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and their opinions and acts come down to us like the voice of 
departed experience to those just entering upon the stage of 
life. Thomas Jefferson was a great man— towering, like 
Saul, above his fellows for sagacity and judgment— born and 
bred in Virginia, and a slaveholder all his life. On the 19th 
of April, 1784, he moved in the Congress of the Confederation 
that slavery be prohibited in all the territory of the United 
States north of the 31st parallel of north latitude. Now 
slavery would have been either a benefit or an injury to 
that country. Jefferson must have determined that it would 
be an injury, and no man was ever more competent to decide 
such a question. On the 13th of July, 1787, the Congress of 
the Confederation voted unanimously to exclude slavery 
from the Northwest Territory. Massachusetts and South 
Carolina stood together in favor of that measure. South 
Carolina, exasperated by sectional strife, would no. doubt at 
this time condemn that vote, but I appeal from Philip drunk 
to Philip sober. I appeal from South Carolina of nullifica- 
tion to the South Carolina of the Revolution. I argue from 
this vote in 1787, that it was then the deliberate judgment of 
the whole United States in Congress assembled, that slavery 
would be an injury to the Northwest Territory, and therefore 
it was excluded. North Carolina in 1786 declared the intro- 
duction of slaves into that State "of evil consequences and 
highly impolitic," and imposed a duty of five pounds per 
head thereon. Virginia, in 1778, passed an act prohibiting 
the further introduction of slaves, and in 1782, removed all 
restrictions to emancipation. Maryland followed her exam- 
ple. Gradually these States were preparing to get rid of 
slaves, when abolitionism from the North, with a foolish zeal 
which has characterized it from that time to this, wounded 
their pride and awakened their jealousy, and then the move- 
ment went backwards, and slavery was forever enthroned in 
the heart and interests of Southern society. I cite these facts 
simply to show, that before the slave question was dragged 
into the political arena, the judgment of all parts of the 
country was against the advantages of slavery. 
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I will now produce a case quite analogous if not exactly 
parallel to ours, to prove the impolicy of slavery in Oregon. 
Indiana and Oregon are both north of the forty-second degree 
of north latitude. They resemble each other in the produc- 
tions of the soil. In 1803, Indiana was a new country, and 
almost as inaccessible as Oregon now is. Railroads, canals 
and steamboats were then unknown. Emigration was there- 
fore slow and labor scarce. Prairies were "few and far be- 
tween." Farms were generally made by cutting down the 
trees and digging up the stumps. With his axe in one hand 
and his rifle in the other, the hardy pioneer went forth to his 
work, felling the forests with the one, and fighting the savage 
with the other. Trouble was of course incident to this state 
of things. The settlers looked round for relief. Some thought 
it would be found in slavery, and therefore petitioned Con- 
gress to suspend the ordinance of 1787, so that slaves might 
be introduced. That petition was referred to a committee of 
which the celebrated John Randolph was chairman. I quote 
from his report thereon : "In the opinion of your committee 
the labor of slaves is not necessary to promote the growth or 
settlement of colonies in that region— that this labor, demons 
strably the dearest of any, can only be employed in the culti- 
vation of products more valuable than any known to that 
quarter of the United States; that the committee deem it 
highly dangerous and inexpedient to impair a provision 
wisely calculated to promote the happiness and prosperity 
of the northwestern country, and to give strength and security 
to that extensive frontier; in the salutary operation of this 
sagacious and benevolent restraint, it is believed that the in- 
habitants of Indiana will at no very distant day find ample 
remuneration for a temporary privation of labor and emigra- 
tion." There spoke the statesman. 

Elevating his view above the exigencies of a day, he looked 
into the future with prophetic vision. Slaveholder as he was, 
he knew that the growth and prosperity of Indiana did not 
depend upon the labor of slaves, but the intelligence and in- 
dustry of a free people. Oregon is now suffering from a 
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"temporary want of labor and emigration," and that is the 
greatest argument for slavery, but I meet it with the reasoning 
of John Randolph, and the confirmatory facts of history. 
Seven States of this Union, similar to Oregon in soil and 
productions, and to some extent in climate, have tried the 
institution of slavery and found it undesirable. Shall we now 
commit the folly of repeating the experiment? New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey and New Hampshire ascertained by actual trial that 
slavery was detrimental to their interests, and therefore 
abolished it. Can we for any reason expect to find it other- 
wise ? To argue that slavery is a good thing in Alabama, and 
must therefore be a good thing in Oregon, is illogical, for 
Alabama has a hot climate and cotton bearing soil, which 
Oregon has not, but to argue that because slavery was ob- 
jectionable in Pennsylvania it would be so in Oregon, is 
logical, for with a cool climate, cereals and similar fruits are 
the chief productions of both. 

I believe it is customary and proper to use the opinions of 
distinguished men in discussions of this kind. National Whigs, 
I presume, have not forgotten Henry Clay. When three 
score years and more had silvered o'er his brow, he stood up 
in the Senate of the United States and uttered these words : 
"Coming from a slave State as I do, I owe it to myself, I 
owe it to truth, I owe it to the subject to say, that no earthly 
power could induce me to vote for a specific measure for the 
introduction of slavery where it had not before existed, 
either south or north of that line. Coming as I do from a 
slave State, it is my solemn, deliberate, and well-matured 
determination, that no power, no earthly power, shall compel 
me to vote for the positive introduction of slavery either 
south or north of that line. Sir, while you reproach, justly 
too, our British ancestors for the introduction of this in- 
stitution upon the continent of America, I am for one un- 
willing that the posterity of the present inhabitants of Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico shall reproach us for doing just what 
we reproach Great Britain for doing to us. If the citizens of 
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those territories choose to establish slavery, and if they come 
here with constitutions establishing slavery, I am for admit- 
ting them with such provisions in their constitutions, but 
then it will be their own work, and not ours, and their pos- 
terity will have to reproach them, and not us, for forming 
constitutions allowing the institution of slavery to exist 
among them." 

Lewis Cass, in his Nicholson letter, which gave the Wilmot 
proviso its deathblow, says: "We may well regret the ex- 
istence of slavery in the Southern States and wish that they 
had been saved from its introduction. ' ' Again, he says, which 
is particularly worthy of our notice : ' ' Involuntary labor re- 
quiring the investment of large capital, can only be profita- 
ble when employed in the production of a few favored articles 
confined by nature to special districts, and paying larger 
returns than the usual agricultural products spread over 
more considerable portions of the earth." 

James Buchanan, speaking of the compromise of 1850, 
says: "Neither the soil, the climate, nor the productions of 
California south of 36 degrees 30 minutes, nor indeed any 
portion of it, north or south, is adapted to slave labor, and 
besides, every facility would be there afforded for the slaves 
to escape from his master, and such property would be 
entirely insecure in any part of California. It is morally im- 
possible, therefore, that a majority of the emigrants to that 
territory south of 36 degrees 30 minutes, which will be chiefly 
composed of our citizens, will ever re-establish slavery in its 
limits." Would Mr. Buchanan vote for slavery in Oregon? 
Would he vote for a "moral impossibility?" 

Stephen A. Douglas, in a speech delivered in the Senate 
on the 14th day of February, 1857, says: "I am aware, sir, 
that the act of Congress was passed prohibiting slavery in 
Oregon, but it was never passed here until six years after the 
people of that territory had excluded it by their own law, 
unanimously adopted. So Oregon was consecrated to freedom 
by act of their local legislature six years before the Congress 
of the United States by the Wilmot proviso undertook to do 
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what had been done and well done." Standing in the pres- 
ence of a listening Senate and pointing away to the Pacific, 
the "little giant" refers to the squatter sovereigns of Oregon 
and their slavery prohibition of 1845, and pronounces upon 
them the plaudit of ' ' well done. ' ' May not a man safely fol- 
low in the footsteps of Jefferson, Randolph and Clay, or 
stand with Buchanan, Cass and Douglas upon this question ? 

I will now proceed to show from the nature of the case that 
slavery would be a burden and not a blessing to Oregon. 
Slavery is involuntary servitude— labor forced by power from 
unwilling laborers. There is no ambition, no enterprise, no 
energy in such labor. Like the horse to the tread-mill, or the 
ox to the furrow, goes the slave to his task. Compare this 
with the labor of free white men. Take the young man 
without family or property— no bondage fills the little horizon 
of his life with its unchangeable destiny. Conscious of his 
equality, of his right to aspire to, and attain any position in 
society, he will desire the respect and confidence of his 
fellowmen. All the world is his for action, and all the future 
is his for hope. Employ the head of a family to your work. 
Anxious to make his home comfortable, to educate his children, 
to provide a competency for old age, he will have strong in- 
ducements to be diligent and faithful in business. These 
motives energize free labor, but have little or no influence 
upon the slave. One free white man is worth more than two 
negro slaves in the cultivation of the soil, or any other busi- 
ness which can be influenced by zeal or the exercise of discre- 
tion. I do not claim that this is so where slaves are worked in 
gangs by a task-master, but it would be so in Oregon ; for no 
man here can have slaves enough to justify the employment 
of an overseer and therefore every owner must manage his 
own slaves, or leave them to self-management. Situated as 
the farmer is in Oregon, he wants a laborer to be something 
more than a mere slave. He wants a man who can act some- 
times in the capacity of agent— to whom he can entrust his 
business when absent from home, and who will go to the 
field and work without watching or driving. Negroes are 
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naturally lazy, and as slaves actuated by fear of the whip— 
are only interested in doing enough to avoid punishment. 
Now, if what I have said be true, it is perfectly manifest that 
a farmer in Oregon cannot afford to pay as much for the 
labor of a negro slave, as for the labor of a free white man. 
I say in the language of John Randolph, that slave labor is 
"demonstrably the dearest of any." And I affirm that it 
will cost the farmer in this country, more to obtain the ser- 
vices of one slave, than one free man. To show the bigh 
price of slaves in the States, I might refer to different public 
journals, but I will quote from but one. The Central Organ, 
published in the parish of Avoyelles, Louisiana, says that 
"13 field hands were recently sold in that place, at prices 
ranging from $1,365 to $2,360. The lowest sum was paid for 
a lad ten years— the highest was paid for a man 31 years of 
age. Pour of the negroes were women, and nine of them 
under twenty years of age. Their aggregate value was 
$24,260." Now from this statement, it is entirely safe to 
assume that a good, healthy negro man in Missouri, would be 
worth $1,000, and the prospect in Kansas will not reduce the 
price. Horses and cattle more than double in value by im- 
portation from the States to this country, and without doubt 
the rule would hold good in reference to slaves, so that a good 
man in Oregon would be worth $2,000. Now the interest on 
this sum at 20 per cent would be $400 per annum, which would 
hire a white man for ten months, at $40 per month. State 
the facts in any way, and it will appear that the interest on 
the value of a good slave will hire a white laborer from April 
to November, and there is little help needed by the farmer 
during the other portion of the year. But there are many 
other things to be considered. You employ a free man and 
you have nothing to do with him, but to provide him with 
employment and food and pay his wages. But with a slave 
it is different. Your house must be his home. You must 
provide everything for him and pay all his expenses, sick 
or well. You must watch him when he works and when he 
plays. You must tell him what to do, and whip him if he 
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fails to do it. Drunken, depraved and vicious as he may be, 
you must control his passions and be responsible for his acts. 
I remember that a slaveholder in St. Louis told me that the 
vicious behavior of a female slave, which for some reason he 
could not or would not sell, caused him more trouble than all 
the other cares of his life. 

Suppose a farmer to own two or three negroes. They may 
be of profit to him in the summer, but what can they do in 
the winter? They cannot plow, or sow or reap or thresh. 
What could a negro fitted by nature for the blazing sun of 
Africa, do at chopping wood, splitting rails, or making fence 
in the cool drenching rains of an Oregon winter ? One season 
of such exposure would endanger his life. The fact is that 
negro slaves other than house servants would be perfect 
leeches upon the farmer during our long rainy winters. They 
would be more useless here than in New England, for there 
the winter is cold and dry, and a man can work in the barn 
or in the woods, but the reverse is true in this country. 

There is another thing in this connection to be noticed. 
When a man proposes to make an investment, the risk of its 
loss is always taken into account. If you loan money on 
doubtful security, you ask more for its use than when the 
security is perfectly good. Mr. Buchanan said that "it was 
morally impossible for slavery to exist in California, be- 
cause every facility was there afforded for the slave to escape 
from his master, and such property would be entirely inse- 
cure." What is true of California in this respect is cer- 
tainly true of Oregon. Slaves might accompany their mas- 
ters to Oregon from attachment, but suppose a slave dealer 
to start for the Oregon market, across the plains with a band 
of slaves bought here and there; what regard would they have 
for a man who had bought them to sell again upon specula- 
tion, and who was taking them a returnless distance from the 
"old folks at home?" With all the safeguards of law and 
public sentiment, slaves are manacled to be taken by the 
trader from one slave State to another; how then could they 
be safely transported thousands of miles across a wilderness 
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country with feelings of hatred and revenge rankling in their 
dark bosoms; to bring them by water, to say nothing about 
the expense, is a hazardous and almost impracticable thing. 
Suppose, however, all these difficulties overcome, and your 
slaves safe upon the soil of Oregon, then they would stay 
with you, or not, just as they pleased. 

North is the Territory of Washington with its sparse settle- 
ments—its vast forests and mountain ranges, in which a 
fugitive slave might hide from an army of pursuers. Bast- 
ward dwell numerous Indian tribes, to whose welcome embrace 
a slave might fly and be safe. No fugitive slave law would 
avail there, or friends of the master be found to assist in his 
recapture. South is the free State of California, where 
doubtless the fugitive slave could find friends to speed him 
on to a more perfect freedom in Mexico. 

Isolated as Oregon is by thousands of miles from other 
slave States, and all the supports of slavery, an effort to 
maintain the institution here would be almost as impotent as 
the command of the vain Canute to the waves of the ocean. 
Some say that slave property will not be so unsafe here as I 
pretend, for negroes will not go to and consort with Indians, 
but otherwise is the evidence. General Jackson found fugi- 
tive slaves fighting with the Creeks in the war of 1812. 
Major Dade's command of 112 (except four) was slaughtered 
in the Florida war by a party of Seminoles and forty fugitive 
slaves, the negroes outstripping the Indians in ferocity and 
brutal treatment of the dead. There is another reason out- 
weighing all others for the unsafeness of slaves in this coun- 
try. I refer to public sentiment, and I say that slavery can 
no more stand as a useful institution with one-half of public 
opinion arrayed against it than a house can stand with one 
corner stone. 

Look at the Southern States. What a unanimity of senti- 
ment exists there in favor of slavery. Look at the laws en- 
acted and the pains taken to preserve this unanimity. This 
is a necessity of the system. Every man of common sense 
must see that slaves would not only be unsafe as property, but 
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dangerous if their ears were filled with discussions as to the 
legality or justice of their bondage. 

Much is said about the necessity of slaves in Oregon for 
domestic servants. I admit that there is a great want of 
household help in this country at the present time, but I deny 
that slavery would remove the evil. Various are the priva- 
tions attending the settlement of a new country. People in 
Oregon cannot reasonably expect to have at this early day all 
the comforts and conveniences of an old community. Indiana, 
Iowa and the new States have suffered in this respect as we 
do now, but time brought to them as it will bring relief to us. 
Immigration is the natural, and as the experience of other 
States attest, the most efficient remedy for this complaint. 
Slavery, as it seems to me, would aggravate the trouble. Now 
there is not one family in ten in Oregon able to own a slave 
woman (worth from $1,000 to $1,500), so that if one family 
would be benefitted, nine would probably be worse off than 
they are at this time. Introduce slavery, and the chance of 
hiring a white girl to do housework is gone. White girls will 
hardly consent for wages to occupy in one family a position 
like that which a negro slave-woman occupies in another. 
Slavery might provide the favored few with domestic help, 
but a large majority of the people would be left to help 
themselves. What is it that we most need in Oregon? We 
have a beautiful country — a healthful climate -a rich soil— 
mountains big with minerals — rivers for highways, and an 
ocean stretching away to India for our commerce. We want 
more people, intelligent, enterprising and industrious people. 
Some profess to think that the establishment of slavery here 
would be the most speedy and effective way of supplying 
this want, but exactly the reverse is demonstrably true. I 
refer to the census of 1850 for evidence. Ohio and Kentucky 
are contiguous States, and nearly equal in size. Ohio has no 
advantages of climate or soil. In 1800 the population of 
Ohio was 45,028, and the population of Kentucky was 179,871, 
but in 1850 the population of Ohio was 1,955,050, and the pop- 
ulation of Kentucky 971,594. including 210,981 slaves. Can 
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any reason be given for this immense difference in the growth 
of the two States, only that the one was a free and the other 
a slave State. Take Indiana and Kentucky. They are adjoin- 
ing States, and Kentucky has the larger territory. In 1810, 
Indiana had 23,890 people, and Kentucky 324,237, but in 1850, 
Indiana was ahead, and had 977,154. Illinois had in 1810, 
11,501, but in 1850 she had 846,034. I compare these adjacent 
States, and contend that the figures show beyond controversy 
that slavery has been an obstacle to the growth, and an in- 
cubus upon the energies of Kentucky. 

Everywhere the rule holds good. Missouri is a larger State, 
has a milder climate, a more prolific soil, and greater facili- 
ties for commerce than the adjoining State of Iowa. She 
had, too, more than twenty-five years the start as a State, yet 
Iowa has nearly overtaken, and before the end of the present 
decade will surpass her in popular numbers. Who can doubt 
that Missouri would now have double her present population 
if the foot of a slave had never touched her soil? Compart 
Wisconsin and Minnesota with Arkansas and Florida. Have 
not the former sprung forward to giant greatness, while the 
latter have slowly dragged the overburdening power of 
slavery. 

Men who emigrate are not usually men of large fortunes, 
who own slaves, and live at their ease, but they are generally 
men whose limbs are made sinewy by hard work ; who go to 
new countries to get land and homes, and who expect t«> 
depend chiefly upon their own labor. Slave States are ob- 
jectionable to such men, for they are too poor to be slave- 
holders, and too proud-spirited to wear the badge of slavery. 
Slavery has a terror in its very name to foreign immigration. 
Oppressed at home, they look to America as the "land of Hi" 
free." When they come to us they are generally ready to 
work on our farms, canals and railroads with white laborer?, 
but they are not willing to take their places under the same 
task-master with negro slaves. Establish slavery here, am] 
the effect will be as it has elsewhere. You will turn aside 
that tide of free white labor which has poured itself like n. 
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fertilizing flood across the great States of Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, and is now murmuring up the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains. Will slaveholders, in view of the great 
hazard of bringing and keeping slaves here, immigrate to any 
considerable extent? Will men run a great risk with their 
property when there is nothing to be made by it? Slave 
property is more secure and more profitable in Missouri than 
it would be in Oregon, then why bring it here? Millions of 
untouched acres in the new States of the South invite the 
culture of cotton, sugar and kindred productions. Will the 
slaveholder wishing to emigrate go where his slaves will be 
secure and valuable, or will he make a wild goose chase 
across the continent to engage in raising wheat, oats and 
potatoes? 

Some people talk as though voting for slavery would 
supply the country with labor, but it will be found that money 
is more necessary for that purpose than votes. Five hundred 
slaves here would cost between five hundred thousand and a 
million of dollars, and yet only one farmer in ten would be 
provided with a hand, if there be (of which there is little 
doubt) 5,000 farmers in Oregon. Let it be remembered that 
out of 6,222,418 whites in the slave-holding States, only 347^ 
525 own slaves. How can slave labor be made to pay in this 
country? Can any farmer afford to buy and keep slaves, 
and raise wheat at 75 cents or $1.00 per bushel? If there 
were thousands of slaves now cultivating the soil here, where 
would be the market, and what the demand for the grain they 
would produce ? Slaves are certainly not necessary or desira- 
ble for fruit or stock raising. 

Much is claimed for slavery because the slave-holding 
States export more and have a larger amount of personal 
property than the non-slave-holding States. I will compare 
Pennsylvania and Virginia in 1850. They are adjoining 
States, and that is a fair way to try the question : 
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Pennsylvania. Virginia. 

Area 46,000 miles 61,000 miles 

Population 2,311,786 1,421,661 

Total property $729,144,998 $391,646,430 

Personal property 72,410,191 130,198,429 

Manufactures 155,044,910 29,704,387 

Exports 6,255,229 3,302,560 

Imports 12,066,154 426,599 

Now I submit upon these figures which is the more power- 
ful, wealthy and prosperous of the two States. True, the 
personal property of Virginia exceeds that of Pennsylvania, 
but this is because 422,528 blacks, estimated at so much popu- 
lation, are at the same time considered as personal property, 
worth from $500 to $2,000 per head. I will ask if 1,000 
Pennsylvania families would not be worth more to Oregon- 
would not make more blades of grass— bring more wheat to 
market and dig more gold out of the mountain than so many 
Virginia negroes, and yet the census taker would say nothing 
about the value of the farmers, but call the negroes worth one 
or two millions of dollars. The exports of the South exceed 
those of the North, but that proves nothing for slavery here, 
for 84 per cent of exports of the salve-holding States are cot- 
ton, rice and sugar, which cannot be cultivated in Oregon. 

T have heard it said that slavery would increase the price 
of lands in this country, but this is a very great mistake. I 
find by the census of 1850 that the average value of land per 
acre in New England is $20.27. In Middle States it is $28.07 
per acre, while the average value of land per acre in thft 
Southern States is $5.34. None who are familiar with current 
events, can be ignorant of the fact that large quantities of 
land in the South has been worn out and reduced to a value 
merely nominal by slave labor. One very common argument 
for slavery is, that laborers, if free, will engage in mining 
when they are wanted by the farmers. Admit such to be 
the fact, is the labor of a man lost to the country who makes 
$25 or $50 per month more in the mines than he would on a 
farm? Now the question is, what is good for the country, not 
what is of benefit to A or B, or any class of individuals, and 
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I say that is best for the country which gives to labor its 
greatest reward, whether it be mining, farming, or any other 
business. Labor ought to be free so that it can go into that 
pursuit which pays the best, or produce that for which there 
is the greatest demand, and thus enrich and improve the 
country. Scarce as labor has been, and loud as are the com- 
plaints about the state of things here, nowhere is the diligent 
farmer more prosperous than in this much-abused Territory 
of Oregon. California has mines, and her farmers obtain 
help, and so it will be here if the laws of free labor and free 
trade are left to work out their natural results. I am opposed 
to slavery in Oregon because it will degrade labor. Cavilled 
with as this objection may be, it is vain to deny it. Suppose 
A and B have adjoining farms. A is rich and can buy slaves 
to do his work. B is less wealthy and must hire white men. 
Now does not the hired white men of B seem to take the same 
position with the negro slaves of A's? Does not this system 
inevitably beget a sentiment that the man or woman who 
hires out to do farm or house work is put upon a level with 
negroes ? 

Society if true to itself will seek to elevate and not to de- 
grade labor. Labor changes waste places and the wilderness 
into the fruitful field and the beautiful city. Laboring men 
deserve to be the honorable of earth. They make the country 
and fight the battles for its defense. They fill up with vigor 
of mind and body where riches and luxury produce decay. 
They give to humanity and fame the Franklins, the Fultons 
and the Websters of history. Every community ought to 
have a system of free or slave labor. To mix them aggra- 
vates the evils of both, and subtract from the benefits of each. 
Negro slaves it must be admitted, are an ignorant and de- 
graded class of beings, and therefore they will vitiate to some 
extent those white men who are compelled to work or associate 
with them. Moral differences when they meet, like water, seek 
a common level, and therefore if white men and negroes are 
brought in contact without that perfect subjection and rigid 
discipline which prevail among the slaves of the South, the 
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white men will go down and the negroes go up, till they come 
to resemble each other in the habits, tastes and actions of 
their lives. 

Slaves in Oregon, if they do anything at all, must neces- 
sarily be "jacks of all work." They will go everywhere and 
do everything. They will be free enough to see and learn 
all the vices of society, and slaves enough to practice them 
without pride or self respect. I do not see how white men 
who expect to labor in Oregon, can consent to have negro 
slaves brought here to labor with them. Slaveholders, as a 
general thing, are not willing to sell their good men and 
women to be taken thousands of miles from relatives and 
home, but will sell the worthless and vicious, so that the 
Oregon market would probably be supplied with cheap 
negroes, which are a curse to any country. Slavery is intended 
to supersede the necessity of white labor ; but I deny that any 
system is an evil which compels white people to work. In- 
dustry invigorates mind and body. It makes the appetite 
good and the sleep sweet. It leads to contentment, virtue 
and happiness. Suppose a farmer has slaves to do his work, 
and sons to rear. Will these sons be as industrious as they 
otherwise would be, and is any father willing to have his 
children grow up without habits of industry? Indolence is 
a dangerous luxury for young people, and there is good sense 
in the Spanish proverb, that "an idle brain is the devil's 
workshop." "What will be the political effect of making 
Oregon a slave State ? This is a grave question and ought to 
be carefully considered. Surrounded by non-slave-holding 
territory— her geographical position— her climate— the pro- 
ductions of her soil, and the nature of her commerce, all unite 
and identify her with the Northern States. Suppose we go 
into the Union as a free State, the North will be pleased and 
the South satisfied. No statesman ever dreamed that slavery 
would ever exist in Oregon, and for that reason Douglas 
voted for, and Polk approved its prohibition in our organic 
act. And last winter, Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, said in Con- 
gress, that he would be glad to have the Northwest territories 
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come in as slave States, but did not expect it for the laws of 
climate, production, and population would prevent. I believe 
that, we could go into the Union as a free State, without ob- 
jection or excitement upon that ground, for this is what all 
parts of the country expect; but as a slave State, we should 
arouse the prejudices of the whole North; for, as there is 
nothing in our circumstances or interests to justify such a 
thing, it would be regarded as a mere political movement to 
extend the institution of slavery. I contend that we have a 
perfect right* to have slavery or not, as we please, but we 
know what the sentiment of the North is upon this question, 
and we must take things as they are, and not as they should 
be. Can Oregon with her great claims, present and prospec- 
tive, upon the government, afford to throw away the friend- 
ship of the North — the overruling power of the nation— for 
the sake of slavery ? Would it be advisable, when we can avoid 
it, to go into the Union in a tempest of excitement upon the 
negro question? Oregon would have more influence in the 
councils of the country, as a free, than as a slave State. Free, 
conservative, and impartial, she would be like California, of 
the family of the North, and of the friends of the South ; but 
as a slave State, she could only depend upon the sympathies 
of the slave-holding power. Slavery, it is said, will save us 
from fanaticism, but this is not true. Fanaticism is not alto- 
gether confined to the free States. South Carolina is not 
behind Massachusetts in this respect. Garrison, Phillips & 
Co., occupy one extreme, and Adams, Rhett & Co., the other. 
The Tribunes and Couriers of the North are seconded in their 
sectional warfare by the Mercurys and Deltas of the South. 
Political fanaticism within the last year, has desecrated elec- 
tions in four of the chief cities of the South with violence 
and bloodshed. I admit that there is more intensity of thought 
and energy of action in the North than in the South, and that 
these produce many excesses which I condemn as much as any 
man, but at the same time they work miracles in science and 



* Evidently the Judge meant political right, as he was not discussing 
the ethical aspect of the question. — T. W. D. 
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art, and all the improvements of the age. Fanaticism, even if 
we have it as a free State, will waste itself upon abstractions 
and idealities about something thousands of miles away; 
while with slavery there will come a fanaticism like the 
Promethean vulture, to prey upon our very vitals. Slavery 
here, in the nature of things, must be a weak institution. 
Fanaticism from the North would therefore assail it, and 
from the South rush into its defense. Torn and distracted in 
this way, our happiness and prosperity would be sacrificed to 
a miserable strife about negroes. 

Some argue that Oregon should become a slave State so as 
to make the slave-holding and non-slave-holding States equal 
in the Senate. Admitted now as a slave State, we might make 
the States nominally equal in that body, but how soon would 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska or some other Territory come in 
and destroy it? We might set to work to balance the Union, 
but have we any assurance that other territories will concur 
in the movement? Territories ought and will consult their 
own best interests upon this subject, and Congress has no 
right to regulate the admission of States so as to preserve +1 1 " 
balance of power between different sections of the Confeder- 
acy. I will quote upon this point from a speeeh made last 
winter by Mr. Douglas, in the Senate: "Is it (says he) to be 
a struggle, to keep up an equilibrium between non-slave- 
holding and slave-holding States f Sir, I deny the power of 
this government, to maintain any equilibrium upon the sub- 
ject; it is contrary to the principles of the Nebraska bill; it 
is contrary to the principles of the Democratic party; it is 
contrary to the principles of State equality and self-govern- 
ment to keep an equilibrium between slave-holding and non- 
slave-holding States in order that they may balance each 
other." I add to this, that it would tend to create a geog- 
raphical division which all true friends of the Union should 
try to break down and prevent. This theory looks very much 
like Calhoun's stillborn project of a dual executive in the 
government. 

T might go further in this discussion, but perhaps I have 
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already written more than will be read. Whatever may be 
inferred from my arguments against slavery in Oregon, I 
disclaim all sympathy with the abolition agitators of the 
North and deprecate and denounce all sectional organizations 
upon that subject. I take the ground that the general gov- 
ernment has no right in any way to interfere with slavery, 
except to carry out the fugitive slave clause of the Constitu- 
tion, and have maintained the opinion that each State and 
Territory has the absolute right to establish, modify, or pro- 
hibit slavery within its borders, subject only to the Constitu- 
tional restriction to "persons held to service or labor in one 
State escaping into another." 

I hold, too, that a man's views as to slavery in Oregon are 
no test of his Democracy. To be national, the Democratic 
party must necessarily embrace those who prefer a free and 
those who prefer a slave State. Cobb no doubt upholds 
slavery in Georgia, where he lives, and Dickinson would oppose 
it in New York, where he lives, and both are good Democrats. 
Buchanan, Cass and Douglas would vote against slavery in 
the States where they respectively reside, and if they mean 
what they say, would vote against it here if they lived in 
Oregon. 

Taking everything into consideration, I ask if it is not the 
true policy of Oregon to keep as clear as possible of negroes, 
and all the exciting questions of negro servitude? Situated 
away here on the Pacific, as a free State, we are not likely 
to be troubled much with free negroes or fugitive slaves, but 
as a slave State there would be a constant struggle about laws 
to protect such property— fierce excitements about running 
off or stealing negroes, for which this country is so favorable, 
and there would be no peace. 

I have faith in the future of this country, but I do not 
conceive that its prosperity depends upon the spiritless ef- 
forts of enslaved labor, but upon the energies of a free and 
intelligent people. New routes of travel are being opened 
across the continent. New lines of steamships and clippers 
are being put upon the ocean. Facilities for traveling are 
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increasing and expenses are being reduced. The Pacific 
railroad is a proximate reality. Men who can lift their eyes 
above the little precincts of a day, will see in these things the 
promise of our growth and greatness as a people. I know 
what syren song self-love sings for slavery; how pleasant it 
seems in prospect to have a slave to till our ground, to wait 
upon us while we wake, and fan us when we sleep. But are 
these the ideas to possess men whose business it is to lay the 
foundation of a State? History, philosophy, and posterity 
plead with us not to be wholly absorbed in the present, but to 
learn from the past and look to the future, and if we hear and 
obey this appeal, the lapse of twenty-five or fifty years, 
which is as nothing in the life of a State, will find Oregon 
teeming with a people, intelligent, prosperous and happy, and 
every man a freeman. 

Geo. H. Williams. 



